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Success of the Annual Fair 
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The Annual Fair, held at the Copley Plaza 
ball room November 30 and December 1, was 
pronounced by many to be the most attractive 
one ever held, and our many friends enjoyed it to 
the utmost. Although the first day turned out 
to be stormy, our folks rallied to the call and 
came out in goodly numbers. On entering the 
ball room, one’s eye was immediately caught by 
the old fashioned well, with its tall sweep, to 
which was attached an old-fashioned bucket, full 
of grabs for the little folks, and on the side of the 
bucket a pretty little stuffed kitten, and one was 
reminded of the old nursery rhyme, ‘ Ding- 
Dong Bell, Pussy’s In the Well.’”’ And how 


| 


greatly the children enjoyed pulling on the sweep, 
raising the bucket, and getting some fascinating 
grab from the little gray kitten! 

Walking down the first aisle, one’s eye was 
greeted by the fur fabrie exhibit, and its fine 
display, which advertised a warm material suita- 
ble for coats and motor rugs, a manufactured 
material which entailed no suffering whatsoever. 
The charming young ladies walking about, 
wearing some of the very attractive coats, lent 
color and atmosphere to the cause of humaneness 
and justice to all. 

The toy table was, as usual, wonderful with its 
alluring mechanical toys, which delight both old 
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and young, and right across from that six charm- 
ing young ladies made fudge as fast as they could 
all day long, and sold it hot in shiny pans which 
patrons delighted in carrying home. The candy 
table this year was prettily arranged by a friend 
whose business it is to make these delectable 
sweets attractive to the eye as well as to the 
taste, and all who attended the Fair can attest to 
the success of her dainty touch. A great flowing 
bowl of old-fashioned molasses kisses made visi- 
tors feel they must get some quickly, and these, 
and all other kinds of good homemade candy 
vanished quickly as the days went by. 

All the tables were bountifully supplied with 
the many articles from which our purchasers 
were privileged to buy some of their Christmas 
gifts—the Household with its beautiful linens, 
the attractive Cake Table, graced with charming 
young women, drew many customers, the lovely 
Flower Table with beautiful flowering plants, the 
unique Grenfell rugs, the antiques on the Gift 
Shop table, all tended to entice our members and 
friends to purchase, and although we cannot tell 
as yet just how much we shall clear from the Fair, 
when the final returns are all in, we are confident 
the figures will exceed our expectations, for, 
owing to conditions, we did not dare hope to 
realize $12,000, the sum we had set for our goal 
this year. In the annual report the final figures 
will be stated. 

One of the unique features of the Fair was the 
Clinic Exhibit. This was a great attraction, and 
during the day our doctors were busy answering 
questions as to care of animals, and showing 
some of the many features incident to their 
work. 

The fortune teller in her umbrella booth was 
kept busy most of the time. A very interesting 
half hour was spent with the bidding on the ciga- 
rette lighter used by Admiral Byrd in Little Amer- 
ica, on the Grenfell rug designed by Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell and made by one of the fisherwomen of 
Labrador, on the beautifully carved tray made 
by a peasant of Russia, which former Governor 
Baxter of Maine sent as his donation, and a copy 
of Igloo, autographed by Admiral Byrd. These 
four gifts netted the Fair $133.00; and of course, 
in thinking over the Fair, we never forget the 
fine dogs that come to collect money. Dover 


Granger always draws a great crowd, and this 
year admiring friends dropped money into his 
basket amounting to $96.49, the beautiful Russian 
Wolf-hound brought in $64.44, and the Scottish 
Terrier on the Bundle Table took in $47.44. 

All our visitors were delighted to go into the 
Foyer each afternoon to listen to our beloved 
John Orth play many of his own compositions so 
beautifully. We feel it is indeed a rare privi- 
lege to have this treat. Lady Grenfell at the 
Tea Table on Monday afternoon attracted many 
folks who were glad to have this opportunity of 
meeting so distinguished a friend of the cause, 
and each afternoon we were happy in having the 
assistance of attractive young débuntantes from 
the Junior League who graciously waited on our _ 
friends. The luncheon was unusually good, and 
we are grateful to all those who contributed to its 
success. In fact, we are grateful to all the work- 
ers who gladly gave of themselves to make the 
fair go over big, and we are asking you to begin 
now to think and plan for the next Fair, in order 
that we may be prepared when the time comes to 
have a still more successful affair than any pre- 
ceding it. 


Our Christmas for Horses 


We are happy to report that we made a com- 
plete success of the new plan of beginning our 
historical Christmas for Horses almost a week 
before Christmas Day. Our Chief Inspector, 
Archibald MacDonald, who had general super- 
vision of the distribution, reports that he bought 
the best heavy oats, which we had crushed so 
that the old horses could easily masticate and 
get the benefit and full nourishment from them. 
We had also the best of bran, corn meal, carrots 
and apples, much of which we ground and mixed 
together. We delivered our bags of feed in 
Brighton, Cambridge, Charlestown, Somerville, 
Revere, Malden, Everett, Newton, Watertown, 
Lynn, Dedham, Saugus, South Boston, Wollas- 
ton, Jamaica Plain, East Boston, Chelsea, the 
North, South and West Ends in Boston; and of 
course we did not skip the market districts, where 
our Christmas work for horses originated some 
eighteen years ago. To the drivers we passed 
out Cobb’s coffee and Puritan doughnuts. We 
also gave away many blankets to owners who are 
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unable to buy them; nor did we neglect the cats 
which make their homes around so many stables. 

One gift which was highly appreciated was 
eight bags of corn on the ear from a friend in 
Hingham. A coal pedler in Cambridge told us 
the pretty story that his old gray mare knew the 
Animal Rescue League team and Archie, because 
she had been fed by us so often. We were glad 
to give this man a blanket each year for his horse 
for several years past. One trip started with the 
feeding of pedlers’ horses on Richmond Street, 
Boston; then our agents went to East Boston, 
paying visits at stables in Chelsea, Revere and 
then on to Saugus and Lynn, where they visited 
thirty-two stables, in addition to feeding many 
horses on the streets. Among our beneficiaries 
were several saddle horses kept for hire; and 
we regret very much that many of the owners 
of these horses are not kind to them. The 
horses in several instances were found to be of 
poor quality, animals that really need more care 
and less work than horses of the better class. 

During this Christmas work we bought eleven 
horses, two of which we destroyed at once. We 
kept nine horses over the festival season. We 
also found one cat with an injured back under a 
wagon in a yard; three underfed cats all having a 
skin affection, and two emaciated female dogs. 
Needless to say, we ended their suffering. 

Our records show that almost two thousand 
horses were visited by our agents during this 
Christmas for Horses. We would like to have it 
known also that our work for the horses does not 
end with the Christmas season. We keep it up 
all through the year, rescuing worn-out horses and 
feeding and boarding others that need rest and 
care to fit them for further light work. 


Great Work On Cape Cod 


We wish it were possible for all our friends to 
realize all that is being done to relieve suffering 
and distress on the Cape, under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Rockwell A. Coffin of Harwichport. 
Elsewhere in these pages is a report of John T. 
Wood, our agent located at West Harwich, and of 
Walter F. Nickerson at Eastham. In both 
instances it is the story of work well done, but to 
those of us on the firing line it indicates that the 
surface is barely being scratched. Mrs. Coffin 


has gone far in raising funds locally for that 
work, but generous treatment of the League on 
the part of more of our friends, would enable us 
to intensify our program and present a report 
that would bring joy to your hearts. 

The same is true at Martha’s Vineyard. Miss 
Foote is entitled to a crown for her self-sacrificing 
labors. She has performed wonders. Right 
now we are assisting her to locate more advan- 
tageous quarters. With a few hundred dollars 
to spare, the problem would be tremendously 
simplified. 

Please keep in mind that in the absence of a 
local veterinarian on the Cape and at Martha’s 
Vineyard, the League is called upon to respond to 
every call of animal distress. We do it to the 
best of our ability but it is a feeble response, 
compared to what we want to do, and ought to 
do. Our branch work should be extended. 

In our last issue, by the way, we inadvertently 
stated that the Tag Day on the Cape netted the 
work $798.03, but this figure should have been 
$1047.72, as certain expenses were included 
which should not have been deducted from the 
Tag Day receipts. The impression also seems 
to have gone abroad that the recent legacy of 
$200,000 left to the New Bedford Animal Rescue 
League is for our work on the Cape. It is not, 
however, but is only for the local purposes of that 
League. We make this explanation that our 
friends may not think the Cape Cod work has 
swollen resources. The work on the Cape has 82 
members and 94 donors. 


More Protection for Deer 

This last month we have seen one week of an 
open season on deer hunting in Barnstable 
County. Hunters from all over the State and 
beyond have taken advantage of the situation to 
cover almost every foot of unposted ground, and 
have slaughtered everything in the shape of a 
deer, even to shoot down little doe of from thirty 
to forty pounds. This persistent hunting, from 
daylight to dark, has reduced the number of deer 
in Barnstable County. A law should be passed 
at this session of the legislature making a closed 
season of at least two years, to give this pretty 
creature a chance to live. 

Joun T. Woon, Agent. 
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Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE of Boston, Massachusetts: 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of.......... dollars, and the real 
estate situated at No.......... Street, in the city (or town) of......... 


Slogans Wanted 
Have you a suggestion for the betterment of 
our service? If so, please pass it along. For 
example, Mr. Frederick O. Houghton, one of our 
Directors, called attention to the possibility of 
utilizing our ambulances to advertise our work, 
and to attract attention to the activities of the 
League. Asaresult, during Christmas week two 
cards were carried on each ambulance advertis- 
ing the Horses’ Christmas work. This week the 
card will read: 
‘Have you an animal problem? Call Hancock 9170.’’ 
We would like you to suggest a slogan, as we 
plan to change the wording on these signs every 
week. Let us have the benefit of any other 
wholesome idea that might occur to you. 


Our Hopes for the Future 


Upon entering the New Year, full of challenge 
to each and every one of us, we wish to express our 
gratitude for every dollar you have given us, for 
every good word spoken in our behalf, for the 
moral backing and encouragement you have 
extended. Without you we could have accom- 
plished little. Due to your coéperation, we will 
shortly be issuing our Annual Report which you 
will find gratifying, but what we have said about 
barely scraping the edges on the Cape work, is, in 
a large measure, true of our work nearer home. 
We hope to greet you a year hence with a record 
of accomplishment more in keeping with the 
need. Our work at home and farther afield is 
truly in its infancy. May the day soon dawn : 
when we can put our own house in order and 
assist the American Humane Association more 
liberally, that they in turn may extend help to the 
struggling little bands of earnest men and women 
in a hundred different places who realize that man 
was given dominion over the beasts of the earth 
and the birds of the air, under the assumption 
that he would be a creature of justice and mercy. 


Why the Fair Pays 

It is a great joy to acknowledge the practical 
assistance given us through our Annual Fair and 
the Horses’ Christmas Fund. Despite the 
‘“‘times’’, the proceeds from both activities com- 
pared favorably with other years, and, we hope, 
indicate that individual contributions will come 
rolling in sufficiently to make up this year’s 
deficit, and to make serious retrenchments un- 
necessary. Much interest is being shown in our 
Annual Fair by other organizations. In answer 
to all who have questioned us as to its merits, we 
have replied, that even were the proceeds greatly 
reduced, the tremendous work incidental to its 
promotion would be justified from an advertising 
standpoint, and the healthful contacts of in- 
terested friends. No amount of promotion along 
other lines would have brought about the same 
intimate and healthy discussions of Animal 
Rescue League affairs. The space given us in 
the daily papers, in pictures and articles, was 
equivalent to a great many columns and we wish 
to acknowledge our appreciation to the press of 
the city for treating us so liberally. 
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An Overpopulated Common 

Park Commissioner William P. Long, a good 
friend of the League, is still wrestling with his 
problem of what to do with so many pigeons on 
Boston Common. We helped him out with the 
squirrels some months ago, capturing and hu- 
manely executing several scores of mangy crea- 
tures who were better off dead than alive, to say 
nothing of the danger of their infecting the count- 
less dogs whom their owners delight to exercise in 
this great open space, but the pigeon puzzle re- 
mains unsolved. Our President, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith proposed, just before her death, that the 
League should erect a large dovecote on the Com- 
mon, from which the eggs could be taken as they 
were laid and the pigeon population thus kept 
down. ‘This plan was feasible at the time, as the 
Park Department was about to tear down an old 
office and stable on the Boylston Street side, and 
Commissioner Long would have granted per- 
mission to erect such a structure, if some space 
for the use of the city could have been reserved 
on the ground floor. Our directors considered 
the matter, but the expense would have been 
so great that the idea was abandoned. It is 
doubtful if now the authorities would permit the 
erection of another building on the Common, al- 
though the idea is as good as it ever was, and the 
city could do for itself what we were unable 
to do. 

The Boston pigeon is the common Rock Pigeon 
of the cliffs of England, and will nest only in high 
places, preferably on high window ledges or the 
belfries of churches. For this reason, a suitable 
dovecote must be built very high if it is to be 
assured of pigeon patronage. It is noteworthy 
also, that if the eggs of the doves are removed, the 
birds will keep on laying, as do hens, but at 
least they would be unable to hatch the eggs. 
Moreover, they could be sheltered and otherwise 
cared for better than at present. The League 
feeds the pigeons on the Common regularly once 
a day, and that helps keep them going, but it 
cannot be denied that there are too many and 
that their nesting in residence and business dis- 
tricts is something of a nuisance. They should 
be properly fed, nevertheless; and it is a well 
known fact that any bird, whether pigeon or not, 
is unlikely to die from cold if it is properly 


nourished. Perhaps Mayor Curley, whose love 
of animals is well known, can work out some 
solution of this difficult problem. Pigeons are 
protected by law, otherwise all the small boys in 
town would be potting them, and humane provi- 
sion should be made for them. 


Is the Rodeo So Harmless? 

Apropos the rodeo which recently visited 
Boston, described elsewhere by Director Sellar 
and Chief Inspector MacDonald, Dr. Young, 
our veterinarian, makes the startling suggestion 
that possibly the Animal Rescue League and 
kindred societies are responsible for the success 
and popularity of that institution in Boston. 
Before the performance, he felt that Boston 
would turn thumbs down on it, but it did not, 
and we have heard that the Garden has been 
engaged for the same purpose for the next five 
years. While not affirming it to be his belief 
that we have inadvertently encouraged the rodeo, 
Dr. Young remarks that possibly had we kept 
our hands off and allowed unrestricted abuse and 
injury of the animals to go on, the public would 
have turned against it and ruled it out of Boston 
in the future. The thought is an ingenious one, 
anyway, although we much fear that there will 
always be a large element in our population that 
would like a rough rodeo, and even would wel- 
come the prospect of a bullfight. 

However that may be, with the control exer- 
cised in behalf of the animals, the show was much 
more dangerous to the men than it was to the 
beasts. Men were thrown from the bronchos’ 
backs against the sides of the arena with enough 
force to break an ordinary man’s neck. In a 
great number of cases men were kicked by the 
animals after they were thrown to the ground, 
and the comment was frequent that “those fel- 
lows must be heroes, or they would be in some 
other business.’”’ The question for thoughtful 
people in the community to answer is why Boston 
should tolerate an ‘‘entertainment”’ at which it 
is necessary to enforce stringent rules to prevent 
the abuse of animals, while it is inevitable that 
many of the men participating must often be 
seriously injured—all this before a supposedly 
civilized people. 
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Boston’s Rodeo and Its Return 


By Ropert F. Sevitar, Managing Director 


When we first learned that the Boston Garden 
had been rented for the purpose of a rodeo, and 
the license granted, we consulted counsel to 
determine what legitimate steps we could take 
to prevent the exhibition, but learned, what we 
already suspected, that we could not secure an 
injunction or a restraining order before an actual 
act of cruelty, which could be construed as a 
violation of existing anti-cruelty laws, had been 
committed. We then decided that the wisest 
and best course was to formulate certain rules to 
be agreed upon with the rodeo management. 
We had a conference with Colonel William T. 
Johnson, and he agreed, with little protest, to the 
following regulations; which are substantially 
those which were followed, at the instance of 
Sydney H. Coleman, President of the American 
Humane Association, when the rodeo perform- 
ance was given in New York City: 


RULES OF THE RODEO 


1. No sharp spurs to be allowed. 

2. Use of wooden paddles prohibited; if horses needed 
starting, the riders were to use snaps of the whips or 
straps. 

3. Calf-busting, accidentally or purposely, prohibited. 
Horses were compelled to come to a stand-still, holding 
position without backing as soon as the rope settled over 
the ealf’s neck. 

4. The placing of fingers in the eyes, lips, or noses while 
wrestling steers forbidden. 

5. No sore, lame or injured animals permitted to per- 
form. 

6. Electric stimulators (hot shots) positively prohibited. 

7. Chutes were ordered to be as wide as the steer’s horns 
or body. 

8. Supply a drag built to carry injured animals from 
the arena. 

9. Use of cruel bits prohibited. 

10. Cinches, saddle girths and flank straps ordered 
to be covered with sheepskin on all of the bucking 
horses. 

11. No rope or flank cinch to be used independent of the 
saddle in connection with saddle bronchos. 

12. Straps covered with sheepskin were ordered used 
instead of any rope cinch for bareback riding. 

13. The rodeo management were required to have car- 
penters stationed at the chutes to assist in removing ani- 
mals should they become caught. 

14. Horses tagged by our agents as being unfit for use 
not to be used. 


15. Clowns were ordered not to ride calves or to haze 
calves or fire pistols. 

16. Clowns were ordered not to carry cats or other 
animals into the arena or release them. 

17. No bull teasing or annoying of animals by waving 
colored cloths or by performing in matador costumes. _ 

18. Cattle to be removed promptly from ring after 
completion of entry in contest. 


WHERE THE LEAGUE STANDS 


Our agents insisted that the flat straps, used to 
cause the bronchos to buck, be loose enough to 
permit the insertion of a man’s hand between the 
strap and the body. The necessity for rules 
like these gives an idea not only of the degree 
of control we exercised in connection with the 
rodeo but of the abuses which might and prob- - 
ably would have been incident to the perform- 
ances in their absence. It also was agreed that 
in calf roping, broncho riding or steer wrestling, 
when the act had reached the point where torture 
or injury to the animals was imminent, our agent 
was to signal, and a whistle would be blown 
which would result in the immediate release of 
the animals. Our chief inspector, Archibald 
MacDonald, than whom no one knows horses 
and kine better, was present at every perform- 
ance, with as many men as he deemed necessary 
to cover the exhibition properly. 

After the private performance, given for the 
benefit of the press representatives, Archie re- 
ported, among other things, that a six months’ 
old calf had been released to be used in a roping 
exhibition. Said Archie: ‘‘The poor little thing 
stood there rolling its eyes around like a fright- 
ened deer, as much as to say, ‘What is it all 
about?’ Finally it started to run, the rope was 
thrown, resulting in the calf being brought to 
earth with a thud. There was a little ery, I 
interfered and Colonel Johnson didn’t like it.” 
Discussing the incident with me afterward, 
Archie said: ‘‘ Neither did the calf, and we are on 
the side of the helpless little creature.” 

This statement describes our position exactly. 
We are on the side of the calf, and our members 
may be assured that the League will do all that is 
possible, in future contests, to eliminate cruelty 
and control the events, until that happy day 
when a more enlightened public, more alive to 
animal rights, will rise up and back us sufficiently, 
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so that we may be able to prohibit all such 
animal exploitations. 


ARCHIBALD MACDONALD’S REPORT 


Following is the text’ of Archie’s report: 

‘From November 6 to 14, 1931, the rodeo was 
at the Boston Garden. There were 13 public 
performances. The Animal Rescue League had 
two or more agents at every performance, and 
looked after the welfare of the animals before and 
after each performance. 

“Colonel William T. Johnson, the man who 
brought the rodeo to Boston, requested us to 
have an agent in the ring at all times, which we 
did. He also said that anything we objected to, 
that would cause injury or suffering to any of the 
animals, would be stopped at once. This was 
done, and I do believe that the animals at this 
rodeo were handled with more care and less abuse 
than ever before. When we requested an animal 
removed for any reason, the request was imme- 
diately complied with. 

“Tn the steer wrestling there was no apparent 
injury to any animal. They got to their feet, 
after being thrown down, and walked or ran 
without showing any signs of lameness, would 
go from the ring with heads erect and necks out 
straight. During the first of the performances 
the steers would frequently fall, doubling their 
bodies partly over their necks. At our request, 
when this was about to happen the steer was 
either partly let up or let go altogether. 

“Tn the calf roping several of the calves which 
would be running fast would get caught up 
quickly and jerked off their feet. We requested 
that when the rope was thrown over the calf’s 
neck or legs, the horse ridden by the roper be not 
stopped quickly. This prevented many of the 
calves from being jerked too quickly off their 
feet. One calf got on his feet, and was slightly 
lame until he went about twenty feet, when he 
showed no further signs of lameness. A second 
calf got up lame, went in that condition about ten 
feet, and then was all right. We discovered one 
calf with a swollen neck, and it was not roped 
again. This injury, we found, was caused by a 
broken railing in the corral, which, at our request, 
was repaired. 

“Tn regard to the bronchos, so-called bucking 


or outlaw horses, a number of them had super- 
ficial abrasions on their hips and other parts of 
their bodies. When such abrasions happened to 
be on any portion of the body where any of the 
saddlery used would be apt to cause pain, the 
animal was not used until the scratch was healed. 
The rodeo had 104 outlaw horses. About 27 
horses were used at each performance; 36 Brah- 
man steers and 35 Mexican steers were used at 
each performance, also 60 calves about nine 
months old were in the show, and from this 
number 11 were used each time. In the calf 
roping, steer wrestling, or so-called bulldogging, 
steer riding, or broncho riding, no animal was 
used twice in one day, and in most cases they 
were used every third day. 

‘The rodeo had 150 well broken saddle horses, 
three mules, and one cream colored so-called 
educated horse. All of these animals were fed 
first quality grain, hay and shorts. Hay was 
kept before all the animals at all times. Water 
was before the calves and steers at all times. 
The animals were well bedded down. However, 
the so-called flank straps used on bronchos and 
steers, whether hitched to the saddle or across the 
loins, should be wider and slightly beveled on 
both edges before being well lined with sheep- 
skin, and before they are tightened on the horse 
or steer. Great care should be taken that there 
are no twists in the strap. Colonel Johnson 
insisted that none of his men should abuse 
any of the animals. He said, ‘We do not 
approve of acts of any kind where animals are 
abused.’ 

‘“Many persons have asked why we did not 
stop the calf roping, steer wrestling, steer and 
broncho riding. This has been unsuccessfully 
tried on many occasions. We have six special 
State Police Officers in the League’s service who 
have the power of arrest and the right to see that 
all humane laws pertaining to the welfare of 
animals are obeyed anywhere and everywhere in 
Massachusetts. Yet we could not see where we 
could bring any one connected with the rodeo into 
court and get a conviction for cruelty.” 


OUR CONCERN IS THE ANIMAL 


Archie’s report is dispassionate and fair. He 
was not called upon to state his opinion of rodeos, 
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merely to report what he saw. We do not like 
rodeos, and never shall. Neither will anyone 
else incapable of deriving pleasure from the 
suffering and discomfort of animals. Any form 
of animal exploitation which involves either 
should be vigorously opposed by animal protec- 
tive organizations. (In another part of this 
magazine we show how far brutality toward 
animals for exhibition purposes will be carried if 
it is not restrained.) There is plenty of what 
might be termed, for want of a better name, 
justifiable or unavoidable cruelty in connection 
with the transportation and slaughter of food 
animals. The Animal Rescue League of Boston 
is putting forth strenuous efforts to minimize the 
suffering of stock in transit, especially immature 
calves, and it will be time to encourage cruelty 
for amusement when this great task is accom- 
plished. A rodeo is just that: ill treatment of 
animals for the purposes of amusement, for the 
entertainment of a public ever looking for new 
thrills. The bullfight represents the height of 
cruelty for pleasure. The rodeo is its near cousin. 

These sentiments, I am aware, will not be 
popular with large masses, but our concern 
always has been the animal, not the owner, the 
exhibitor or that kind of a public. The rodeo 
doubtless will come here again, but it will be met 
with the same restrictions, and in time public 
sentiment may decide that our people can be 
amused without involving animal torture in any 
degree whatever. Perhaps our authorities even- 
tually may reach the same decision. At least, 
the situation has reached the point in this city 
where the animal exploiters do not dare cross the 
danger line. 


Deer and Bows and Arrows 

Walter F. Nickerson, the League’s agent at 
Eastham, on Cape Cod, visited headquarters 
during the hunting season and reported a number 
of deer injured but not killed, as the result of 
hunters shooting at them from too great a dis- 
tance. He asked what he should do in such 
cases. The Managing Director at once called 
the State Director of Fisheries and Game and 
said he felt that he had ample authority for 
attending to these cases under the General 
Statutes relating to cruelty, but that he preferred 


to act in codperation with the Department. 
The Director unhesitatingly granted the League 
the privilege of allowing any of its authorized 
agents to despatch any deer obviously suffering; 
and he added the very thoughtful suggestion that 
such carcasses be bled properly and the meat 
distributed to needy families on the Cape. 

While upon this subject of deer-shooting, how 
about the ‘‘sportsmen”’ (or women) who would 
go after the deer with the bow and arrow? This 
is the latest offering in the line of needless cruelty; 
and while it may be that a very few persons, 
under just the right circumstances, might kill a 
deer at one shot with these obsolete weapons, if 
the animals can be and are cruelly wounded every 
year with rifles, how much chance of a quick and 
sure killing with the clumsy bow and arrow? 
Perhaps the sporting world is divided into two 
classes, those who would hunt with bows and 
arrows and those who would not. 


Waters His Pheasants 

Kindness to birds repays man tenfold. One 
of the most unique cases of which we have heard 
is furnished by Fred Getsman, of Liberty County, 
8. D., who has made it a practice the past summer 
to supply drinking troughs for the pheasants 
which inhabit his acres, and as many as 250 have 
been drinking at one time, with other game birds 
mingling among them. Mr. Getsman says they 
have kept his fields free of cutworms and other 
insects. The U. 8S. Biological Survey, by the 
way, is suggesting the use of poor lands to pro- 
vide refuges for birds and has surveyed some 
1,800,000 acres recommended for migratory- 
bird sanctuaries, and the commission has recom- 
mended the purchase of four additional areas. 
These refuges and bag limits supply the only 
means for hatching and rearing the 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 ducks killed annually in this 
country, and without them even the duck might 
become extinct. 


Humane Trapping Council 
At the annual meeting of the Humane Trap- 
ping Council, held in Worcester, December 13, 
Frank H. Washburn, Jr., of that city was re- 
elected president. William R. Westcott of 
Harvard declined reélection as vice-president, 
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and Dr. Wesley A. Young of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston was elected to that position. 
Howard D. Brawn of Middleboro was elected 
second vice-president. Mrs. Edith P. Wood- 
ward of Norton was elected to the board of 
directors, in place of Frank Deyette of Dennis. 
No other change was made in the board, of 
which Dr. Francis H. Rowley of the M.S. P.C. A. 
is chairman. 

Howard Noble, chairman of the press com- 
mittee, reported that opponents of the Anti-Steel- 
Trap Law were evidently preparing to launch a 
campaign to repeal the act. He said that if the 
Legislature were to pass a repeal bill, the friends 
of the law would attach a referendum to it, and 
he predicted that the act would be upheld by the 
people. 

Attorney Charles W. Proctor, chairman of the 
legal committee, in explaining the Supreme 
Court’s decision, which upheld the constitution- 
ality of the law, said that the court had ruled 
that trees set out and cultivated do not constitute 
“cultivated lands” within the meaning of the 
act, nor does mowing land come under that 
definition. He further said that the court had 
ruled that a vacant building by a roadside near 
which a trap was set does not constitute a “‘build- 
ing’’ within the meaning of the law. Mr. Proctor 
thought that the lower courts were in sympathy 
withthe law. Heasked members to coéperate by 
reporting cases which came to their attention, 
giving such information to district attorneys, ete. 

Reporting for the trap committee, Waldo 
Bryant, chairman, said he had experimented 
widely in the use of humane traps the past year 
and had found all the wire box traps practical, 
as well as some of the killer type. Mr. Brawn 
supplemented Mr. Bryant’s findings with experi- 
ences of his own with box traps, upholding his 
conclusions. 

A constitution and set of bylaws were adopted. 
It was voted to make a drive to secure additional 
members, that a campaign of education be car- 
ried on concerning the use of humane traps. 
This campaign has for its goal the practical use 
of available humane traps in the control of ver- 
min and humane capture of fur bearers. The 
secretary-treasurer’s report showed 293 members 
in good standing, and a bank balance of $345. 


Society’s Cruel Practice 

Law, in this State, has forbidden the mutilation 
of dog’s ears, and at least public sentiment, if 
not law, should interest itself in the cruel practice 
of ‘‘setting up” horses’ tails, or “‘nicking”’ them, 
as it is called, to give them the plume effect in the 
show ring. This involves not only the cutting 
of muscles but the painful support of the ruined 
tail in an apparatus which causes torture and 
inconvenience for weeks. No sight is more beau- 
tiful than the sweeping tail of a fine horse, and 
nothing is more useful in keeping flies off the 
animal in the hot season than that same tail. 
The difficulty in prosecuting these cases of 
cruelty is that it is not known where or by whom 
it is done. The evidence may be discovered 
when least expected some day, however. 


These Explain Themselves 
Nov. 24, 1931. 
Rosert F. SEvLAR, Managing Director, 

Animal Rescue League, Boston, Mass. 

Lion and bull fight planned for Havana, Cuba, 
November 26. Please cable Gerado Machado, 
President of Cuba, Havana, Cuba, urging him to 
use his great power as president to prevent fight. 

N. J. WALKER, General Manager, 
American Humane Association. 
Nov. 24, 1931. 
GpRADO Macuapo, President of Cuba, 

Havana, Cuba. 

Representing several thousand people, mem- 
bers of our organization, I appeal to your ex- 
cellency to use your great power as President of 
Cuba to prevent the lion and bull fight planned 
for November 26. What a wonderful influence 
for good if you say to your people, ‘This must 
not be.” 

Ropert F. Sevuar, Managing Director, 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 


Havana, Cusa, Nov. 25, 1931. 
Roser? F. Sevuar, Managing Director, 

Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 

You may rest assured that the lion and bull 
fight by circus company will not take place, as it 
is prohibited by Cuban laws. 

Ricarpo Herrera, Secretary of the Presidency. 
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We Help Out in Dallas 

I have just returned from a trip to Texas made 
in the interest of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, for the dual purpose of aiding the Dallas 
County Humane Society to reorganize, and to 
see what could be done in regard to persuading 
the City of Dallas to turn over the dog collection 
and operation of the municipal dog pound to the 
Humane Society. It was rather a tough assign- 
ment. Bread lines were much in _ evidence. 
Beggars on the streets were plentiful. It was a 
pitiful sight, hundreds of men standing patiently 
in line, coat collars turned up, waiting their 
chance at a bowl of soup and a piece of bread. 

The Dallas Society has no cash reserve and 
very few members. It was the job of trying to 
interest people of means, heretofore uninterested 
in the plight of the sick, injured, stray or un- 
wanted dog and cat and the abused and neglected 
horse. You can readily anticipate the reply 
when they were approached for assistance for 
animal relief. The spectacle of the bread-line 
was constantly in mind and the reply came with 
monotonous regularity, ‘‘I cannot help as long as 
men, women and children need assistance.” 

We are happy to report, however, that after 
hammering at it for four days and nights we 
found a rift in the clouds. A man was found 
who was more than usually alert to the needs of 
suffering humanity about him, a man, who, while 
doing his share to relieve the unemployed and the 
needy, would listen and respond to the call for 
animal relief. Through his influence and ex- 
ample others were persuaded to heed the call 
also, and we are justified in believing that 
through their leadership the call of the dumb 
creature will not go unheeded much longer. 

We are faced with much the same handicap in 
Boston today. Fortunately the Animal Rescue 
League has friends of long standing who are 
helping us weather the storm, but they cannot 
carry the full financial burden. Our Treasurer, 
and those closely associated with him, have 
found it necessary to sound a warning to hold 
plans for expansion in abeyance, and to consider 
carefully the expenditure of every dollar. You do 
not need to be told that we are careful that the 
expenditure of every dollar is justified, but our 
present income falls far short of enough to enable 


us to meet maintenance costs. Truly it is a 
question as to how long we can hope to operate 
as extensively even as we do at present, forgetting 
the necessity of much needed expansion in street 
and market patrol, stock yard inspection, humane 
education and many other much needed activi- 
ties. Please help us all you can, and through 
your influence and example, like the gentleman 
in Dallas, induce others to appreciate the great 
need.—R. F. S. 


Why Humane Societies? 

There are many kind, good, honest people who 
firmly believe that all human suffering should be 
relieved before we begin to alleviate animal 
suffering. Their belief is honest, therefore it | 
deserves an honest and courteous answer. 

In the first place, to make that form of charity 
known as animal relief contingent upon human 
relief would be to leave it undone. So long as 
human nature persists in being what it is, there 
will be human suffering. Human beings have 
prepared the way for the present conditions by 
ignoring moral laws. The individual sufferer 
probably feels that he, personally, is exempt 
from blame. He cannot see, after he has hon- 
estly done his best, that the fault is his. This is 
largely true, but in so far as present conditions 
are subscribed to, they are bound to come back in 
suffering. At any rate, the animals have had 
nothing to do with it, individually or racially. 
They are here as part of the scheme of things, 
and they have to be reckoned with. 

Furthermore, the person who does not care 
for pets has no idea of the sentimental value of 
the average family cat or dog. Suppose it were 
decided to do away with all pets, and use the 
money devoted to them for human charities. 
This has really been suggested. As a counter 
suggestion we advanced the idea of doing away 
with all theatres and shows, and using the money 
and buildings for the poor. ‘There arose a cry of 
protest. People must have recreation, they 
argued. They cannot live by work alone. This 
is true, but—have they considered the amount 
of genuine, innocent pleasure the average family 
derives from the pets in the house. There is 
nothing like a scuffle of small paws over the 
floor to wipe out the worries and resentments of 
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the day, or a bark or meow of greeting in the 
hall? Who can be so unfeignedly, rapturously, 
frankly glad to see us as a dog or cat? 

There is something inspiring about being a 
god, something we have to live up to in affec- 
tion. On the other hand, they care so little about 
whether we have failed or succeeded. All they 
care about is that we are there. Oh, yes, we can 
find many people who would trade all the theatres 
in the world for one small brown dog. 

There is no use arguing about other needs, and 
utility, and better ’oles for money, with lovers 
of animals. The love for our four-footed babies 
is one of the best things in us. It keeps alive the 
small bright, warm flame of love that God 
lighted when he launched us forth. People so 
often, by their cussedness, blow out the flame 
and leave us alone in darkness of soul, but an 
animal never does. So, suppose we reply to the 
people who chatter about money wasted on ani- 
mals that their views are as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. So long as there are people 
there will be animals, and so long as there are ani- 
mals they must be looked after. There are few 
things that can so stir to anger the average 
crowd in a civilized city, as someone abusing an 
animal. They rise en masse and smite the 
offender. And the next question is, ‘‘ Where is 
the Humane Society?” 

We must try to do the one good, and not 
leave the other undone.—A nimal Life. 


Plutarch’s Love of Animals 

Animals have been the servants and com- 
panions of man since the earliest times. The 
bull figures as even a deity among some of the 
ancient peoples; the cow is sacred in India; 
the cat was one of the minor objects of worship of 
the Egyptians; the wolf, the bear and the snake 
figure in the religious ceremonies of the American 
Indians. Perhaps the earliest sculptured record 
of a dog is in the marvelous statue of Ganymede, 
who is shown with his bow and arrow and hunting 
dog in a piece in the museum in Naples; and the 
characteristic of this group which will interest the 
animal lovers of today is the look of rapt devotion 
with which the dog gazes upon his master, imply- 
ing genuine affection. Mrs. Frederick O. Hough- 
ton sends us a quotation from one of the ancients 


which indicates that even in those times the 
animal was loved as well as used. It is from 
Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Cato, and the author in 
writing of that great orator and his times says: 

We may extend our goodness and charity even to irra- 
tional creatures. And such acts flow from a gentle nature 
as water from an abundant spring. It is doubtless the part 
of a kind-hearted man to keep even worn-out horses and 
dogs, and not only take care of them when they are foals 
and whelps, but also when they are grown old. The 
Athenaeum where they built their Hecatompedom turned 
those mules loose to feed freely which they had observed to 
have done the hardest labor. One of these (they say) 
came once itself to offer its service, and ran along with, 
nay went before the teams which drew the wagons up to the 
Acropolis, as if it would incite and encourage them to draw 
more stoutly, upon which there passed a vote that the 
creature should be kept at the public charge even until it 
died. Nor are we to use living creatures like old shoes or 
dishes and throw them away when they are worn out or 
broken with service. As for myself, I would not so much 
as sell my draught ox on account of his age, yet Cato for all 
this glories that he left his horse in Spain which he used in 
the wars. 


Our Thanks To the Boston Cat Club 

We are deeply grateful to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Boston Cat Club who so generously 
tendered to the Animal Rescue League the pro- 
ceeds of their 27th Annual Champion Show 
which was held in Horticultural Hall on January 
15 and 16. Not only did they generously tender 
this useful sum, but they permitted us to main- 
tain a table, in charge of Miss Margaret C. Star- 
buck, of our force, from which was distributed 
hundreds of the interesting and educational 
pamphlets published by the League. An inter- 
esting specialty at this Show was the exhibition 
of Siamese cats. Our special thanks are due to 
the president and the secretary of the Cat Club, 
Mrs. Emma M. Raymond and Mrs. Virginia 
Cobb, for their liberality, and we in turn are glad 
to compliment them upon the skill with which the 
exhibition was staged and the tender care they 
gave to their beautiful charges. Dr. Wesley A. 
Young, veterinarian of the League, was the 
veterinarian of the Show, which guaranteed that 
no detail of comfort would be neglected. The 
Animal Rescue League keeps in stock its pam- 
phlet, ‘‘Cats and Their Care,”’ and a copy will be 
sent to any applicants. At shows where our serv- 
ices will tend to minimize the discomforts inci- 
dent to exhibition, we will be glad to codperate. 
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LEAGUE WORK FOR THE 


FOURTH QUARTER 


During the Third Quarter of 1931 the League 
received: 


Cates fa sc een ae eee 8,740 
Degsas 2 ee 2,879 
Horsesis £0.= 2d beeen hte 173 
Smallersanwnals. oars oe 56 

11,848 


Of these the number of animals received during 
the same period at the Branches and Receiving 
Stations was as follows: 


BRANCH WORK 


MISS MARGARET C. STARBUCK 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street . Boe 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge. . - 123 
Roxbury Sinitont ‘VW Leeuer Avenie. 218 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Nor: 
thampton Street. A pacar oe 364 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Sia nee e 181 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Streets tee Pee Oe eee 1,406 
Pine ‘Ridges Dedham: 22.232 2.2e 142 
Medfield g22- ur. 24 Cee eee 27 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street.......... 488 
Dorchester—South Boston Branch... .. aD 
mobo 


Some of Our Rescues 

There is nothing more difficult for the League 
than to be called upon to rescue cats from the 
tops of high trees, out in the small branches, 
where a man scarcely dares venture, or on the 
tops of poles where there are live wires, where 
handling may endanger the lives of the men. 
In the case of a cat in a tree, if it is dislodged, and 
caught in a life net the crowd voices its approval, 
but if the cat comes to grief in our efforts to 
rescue it, we are liable to criticism. Of course 
rescuing a horse out of a ditch or a hole is a more 


spectacular piece of work, but the rescue of a cat 
often takes much more strategy and even cour- 
age. Nature has endowed a cat with claws the 
shape of which permits them to ascend a pole or 
tree readily but proves a serious handicap to its 
descent—headfirst. That is why we are called 
upon to rescue so many cats, for they can descend 
backwards only an inch at a time and it is a rather 
wearisome journey as compared with the upward 
trip. 


Agent McGonagle reports: ‘‘Had a call from a 
woman in Newton, saying there were four stray 
cats bothering her, which she finally got into her 
garage, and she wondered if we would come out 
and put them to death by means of the exhaust 
gas from her car. Of course we could not con- 
sent to do that, but I did go out, and found two 
cats in the garage. It took me two and a half 
hours to get them, they were so very wild. This 
woman had been feeding the cats for some time, 
but they never came near her. The next day I 
set a humane trap and thus secured the other 
two cats. Had to do this work of rescue by 
candle light, as there was no other light in the 
garage.” 


We had a call, December 31, from a man 
residing near the Boston and Maine Railroad 
yards in Charlestown, saying that a cat had been 
up on a telephone pole for two days and no one 
could entice it down. We sent over two of our 
agents and they came back and reported that the 
pole was too high to venture up. So Mr. Farwell 
telephoned Albert Morris, our professional tree 
climber, who was ill in bed, and asked him to 
come in. Then Mr. Farwell took Albert, Lynn, 
Hosea and Harry McGregor and all went to the 
scene. By this time a crowd had gathered, and 
great was their interest to see Albert fasten his 
belt around his waist, climb highest up the pole, 
then Hosea next in line, and Harry lowest. As 
soon as Albert got within reaching distance of 
the cat, using his long rescue pole (the telephone 
pole was fully 80 feet high), he flung his noose 
around the cat’s neck, and gradually drew it to 
him; when he got hold of it he put it in the bag, 
handed it to Hosea, and he in turn handed it to 
Harry. Such rescues are of frequent occurrence 
and attest to the bravery of our men. 
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OUR RESCUE SLING FOR HORSES 


As a sample of the work we are continually 
doing, Fred Guptill of Charlestown telephoned 
us one Sunday morning that his horse had broken 
loose during the night, and got into a part of the 
stable where the floor was weak. The animal fell 
through and into the cellar, making a cut on its 
body which required four stitches. Archie went 
there with a chain fall and sling, and hoisted the 
horse out. Mr. Guptill sent us a very grateful 
letter, and said the horse was fit for service again 
in five days. Any horse owner is welcome to our 
services in cases like these. The sling is spe- 
cially made so that it will not injure the animals, 
as do some crude, improvised slings, made of rope 
or the next handy material. 


From Our Chief Inspector 


Our force of investigators has recently been 
consolidated under one head, the experienced 
Archie MacDonald, who is known in every stable 
in Boston and until recently has specialized in the 
collection of horses. Following is his first official 
report, whose simple lines touch the heartstrings 
as they tell the pathetic stories of some of our 
everyday work: 

From October 1 to December 14, 1931, our 
department destroyed 140 horses, 16 cows, 37 
calves, 6 sheep, 7 hogs, 1 goat, 3 rabbits, 22 
dogs, 34 cats. On December 14 destroyed two 
blind horses, aged, thin, and otherwise debilitated 
that we received complaints about. One was 
being used in a huckster’s wagon, the other by a 
coal pedler; paid $7.00 each for these horses. 


During November many stables were inspected 
and horses examined. Destroyed 53 horses in 
November, some blind, others lame and aged, 
two subject to fits, and therefore dangerous to 
handle. Many of these horses were underfed. 
Took 12 horses from work for rest and treatment; 
6 horses reshod. During the inspection of the 
slaughter houses destroyed 14 calves, 3 cows, 2 
sheep, one goat and one hog. Found three bulls 
hitched with rings in their noses. Had the 
owners put halters on or rope around the animals’ 
necks before bringing the rope through the rings 
in the noses, so the bulls would not pull on the 
rings alone. During the poultry inspection 
destroyed 3 rabbits and 6 hens. They were all 
sick. Found a gull in Hingham harbor with its 
wing badly shattered, which we mercifully put to 
death. 


Among the many complaints about dogs was 
one from Framingham, where we were able to 
secure four female dogs that had been abandoned. 
Some kind neighbors had been feeding the poor 
creatures, but we were glad to be able to rescue 
them from the terribly dirty shed where they 
were being confined. 

Secured a dog from Watertown with a broken 
leg; had been running around on three legs for 
about two weeks. A call came from the Army 
Base at South Boston that a large and vicious 
dog was running at large. After getting this 
dog we found him to be very clever in every way, 
and were able to return him to his owner. Killed 
15 dogs and 14 cats, some abandoned, others 
injured. One of the most pathetic cases was 
that of a cat we found to be suffering with two 
broken legs. Got it from a yard in Roxbury 
from under a parked automobile, where it had 
probably crawled away after having been run 
over. 


Annual Business Meeting 

The Annual Business Meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston will be held Tuesday, 
February 2, at League headquarters, 51 Carver 
Street, at 3 p.m. We hope as many members as 
ean will attend. After the election of officers 
prizes will be awarded to children and dogs. 
Among these will be copies of the book “Igloo,” 
autographed by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
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Blind but Happy 


Here is a horse to whom Pine Ridge Home of 


Rest has given a new lease of happy life. She 
was in Somerville, and we had a number of com- 
plaints that she was blind, and improperly kept. 
She was a woebegone specimen, and when she 
was put up for auction we bought her for $22 
although there were many other bidders who 
would have bought her and given her another 
poor home to live in. We took her to Pine 
Ridge where she has grown large and beautiful. 
She is very good natured and seems to under- 
stand that every visitor to Pine Ridge is her 
friend and admirer. 


Our Everyday Work 


Our Inspection Department reports 234 in- 
vestigations made during December. The com- 
plaints covered 69 horses, 10 dogs, 12 cats and 7 
birds. Our agents killed on farms and at stock- 
yards 5 cows, 26 calves, 3 hogs, 2 sheep, 4 hens 
and 6 rabbits. 

Hastening to a call at 189 Dover Street, Bos- 
ton, we found a beautiful police dog on the side- 
walk, the victim of a hit-and-run driver, so 
badly injured that the right hind leg was broken 
completely through the bone and barely hanging 
by the skin. We prosecuted Edward Kandler of 
25 Crowell Street, Dorchester, the owner and 


driver of the car, and secured a conviction in the - 


court of Judge Dowd, on the charge of leaving 
the scene of an accident; for it is as much a crime 
to hit-and-run a dog as it is a man. We will 
prosecute all cases of which we learn. 


FOURTH QUARTER IN THE 


CLINIC 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG IN CHARGE 


Cases: treated >: 2 aocreaseeee ee ae 2,821 
Owners advised by telephone......... 1,349 


To our many friends let me say that if you will 
look at the last issue of Our FourRFrooTED 
FRIENDS and read “‘A Prayer for a Pup,” you 
will find a very wonderful appeal for dogs because 
they are dogs. We have had this reproduced on 
a good grade of cardboard, which could be used 
for framing or made into an attractive calendar. 
Copies are available through League headquar- 
ters at ten cents each or one dollar a dozen. 
Why not buy a dozen and present them to your 
friends? 

An X-Ray is needed. Let me state one case as 
an illustration. A woman thought her cat 
swallowed a needle on May 16, 1931. During 
the next several weeks it was presented three or 
four times at our Clinic. Each time we used 
every available means at hand to locate the 
needle, but did not succeed. Each time the cat 
had an open, discharging sore on its neck. Fi- 
nally, on August 7, a bit of thread appeared in one 
of the ulcers and the needle was located and 
removed. An X-Ray would have located this 
needle at the first visit. Needless to say, it 
would require two or three thousand dollars for 
this equipment, but our work on foreign bodies, 
fractures, etc., could be greatly augmented if our 
readers would contribute sufficient funds for its 
purchase. 

Both Dr. Emmerson and myself attended the 
Rodeo as official observers, paying particular 
attention to any injuries or the possibility of 
injuries. I also visited their stables, at the 
bidding of private individuals. I found their 
stock to be in excellent physical condition and 
very free from injuries, this in spite of the fact 
that any exhibition of this character means 
extreme exertion on the part of the animals used, 
to put it too mildly. 
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One of My Truest Friends 

The little Irish terrior dog that has spent 
many, many hours by my side as I wrote many 
of my published pieces passed away last Decem- 
ber. She was one of the truest friends that I 
have ever had the pleasure of calling ‘ Pal.” 
Her name was Peggy, and she is certainly missed 
by all the household. 

I secured her at the Animal Rescue League, 
Carver Street, Boston, sometime in 1918. 

I shall never forget the first time I met my 
little friend; she was in a large room with many 
other poor, abandoned, or lost dogs, but she 
seemed to keep aloof from them all, and was 
crouching in an old fireplace, trembling like a leaf. 
I spoke to her and she wagged her tail, as if to 
say; “‘I wonder if I can trust this person.” I 
thought, at first glance, that she was a little fox, 
so closely did she resemble these wild little 
animals, so common in this locality. 

Why, I even went so far as to ask the keeper 
why he allowed this creature of the wild to 
mingle with these domesticated animals, and he 
laughed and said, “‘That isn’t a wild beast, but 
a very fine specimen of an Irish terrier pup; and 
she’s good breed, too!”’ 

“How much do you want for her?” I asked. 
“Five dollars,” he replied. ‘‘I’ll take her,’ I 
told him. ‘All right, sir,’ and after he had 
placed a leather leash around her neck, I proudly 
took my little puppy across the city to the train 
which was to take us to our home in a city thirty- 
eight miles distant. 

As soon as I was comfortably seated, that dear 
little puppy curled up in my lap and slept all 
through the long journey. How her tiny body 
shook from the happy dreams she was having, as 
we rode along. Would that I might have 
fathomed them all, for I feel they were the hap- 
piest of her short life. 

She lived with us for twelve years, and a bet- 
tered mannered dog we never owned. We miss 
her much, and often we turn our gaze to a little 
grave near the shade of our grape arbor, and we 
think of the dear little pal who brought many, 
many days of pleasure to our lives. We can 
never forget little Peggy. Farewell —Wullie 
Doolittle. 

Don’t forget: we need an X-Ray machine. 


Above is Garry, the Animal Rescue League dog 
Governor Baxter got for the State Military and 
Naval Children’s Home at Bath, Maine. His 
young friends, who love him, have built this 
kennel from which he peeps out. 

Boston, Mass., May 2, 1930. 

We are more than pleased with the kitten we 
took from you some weeks ago, and the kitten 
seems, indeed, very well and happy. He plays 
constantly about the apartment and on the roof, 
where we have a garden. Though only a kitten, 
my husband thinks him more intelligent than 
many humans, and at times I’m inclined to think 
so, too. At any rate, we love him dearly, and 
consider your institution a very worthy one, 
indeed.—E. McA. F. 


A prize is offered every year by the Chappel 
Kennel Foundation for America’s most typical 
boy and dog, and the winners for 1931 were 
Laurence Orne of Melrose, Mass., and Paugus, 
who has the blood of heroes in his veins; he is 
the grandson of Chinook, famed lead dog in the 
Byrd Antarctic expedition. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Organized A wholly independent organization, having no connec- lncorporataa 
February 9, 1899 tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts March 13, 1899 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone: Hancock 9170 
—659129 >—_ 
Administration Building Includes Kennels, Clinic, Receiving Station for 
Small Animals and Educational Department 


Executive Committee 


ROBERT F. SELLAR, Managing Director MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 
FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR. 
ANIMALS RECEIVED IN THE YEAR 1931 

Gata a eo ar tay gt Geen a aly 61,315 
DOSS E59 eee bes > be ee ee ee 14,699 
Horses, = % AP gle i toe ee en a 558 
Miscellaneous eavall Sotiaale coe OS See eee 530 

77,102 


A FREE CLINIC FOR ANIMALS 


has been maintained for 33 years 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 
DR. J. H. EMMERSON, Assistant Veterinarian 


EIGHT MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND TEN AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE ... . . . + « « « « 79 MOORE STREET 
CHELSH Ath 2) 2 5 eee ee er es . 36 FouRTH STREET 
DEDHAM?) 0” 34) 39a ee eee ee es PINE RipGE Home oF REST FOR HorSES 
East ‘BOSTON 5+ 2c) ee) ee ea ey ere fea oe be 341a MERIDIAN STREET 
MEDFIELD a So Ae eee B ARTLETT- ‘ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
NortuH Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL . . . ww we A 39 NORTH BENNET STREET 
ROXBURY Mf ec OTR ee ee eo ene cee es 17 LAMBERT AVENUE 
SouTH BOSTON re a ea ee, Sa ey MAM eae! on 412 WEST BROADWAY 
SoutH ENpD ee a ee ee ee ee Pn oe = 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
West. LYNN. «60 a) fener Sn ee et ee ee NEP Te cee 
Cape Cod 
EASTHAM > .'..°) 5 ae, 9 © ae” Coenen . WALTER F. NICKERSON, SAMOSET ROAD 
WEST(HAR WICH P92 > 5. Cone ieee ee Joun T. Woop, Woop AVENUE AT PINEWOOD 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to 
owners who cannot afford to pay for board and care are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks and restored to 
condition for work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders 
received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 
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